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comes permanently formed for the winter, and this generally takes place about the first or second week in January. The thickest virgin ice seldom exceeds three feet. Upon the clear blue waters of the St Lawrence it is perfectly transparent.
" By the middle of March, the sun becomes very powerful at midday, which with the warm heavy rains, so affects the ice as to make it rotten, or, as it is usually called ' honeycombed'; and when it is in this state, a smart blow from any sharp-pointed instrument will cause a block, even though three feet thick, to fall into thousands of pieces, as if it was composed of millions of crystallised reeds placed vertically.
" The ice when it becomes thus weakened, is easily broken up by the winds, particularly in places where from the great depth of water in the lakes, they do not entirely freeze over. This ice, coming over the rapids, thickens the water, and causes a rise in the river as in early winter. The weakened fields of ice then begin to break up, and in a few days the river becomes free, excepting upon the wharves and some particular parts of the shore, where shovings may have taken place. In these places ice may be seen for many weeks. When the lake ice comes down before that in the river and its lower basins become rotten, great 'shovings' take place resulting in jambs, and the consequent rise of the water level."
The anchor ice then, you will observe, from Mr Hoclges's description, appears to grow in rapid currents and attaches itself to the rocks forming the bed of the river in the shape of a spongy substance not unlike the spawn of frogs. Immense quantities form in an inconceivably short space of time, accumulating1 till the mass is several feet in depth. It sometimes accumulates at the foot of rapids in such quantities as to form a bar across the river, and if the river at the foot of the rapids enters a lake, as the St Lawrence does a little way above Montreal, this bar comes to • resemble the bars of sand formed at the mouths of rivers; only that the ice bar collects and adheres together to the extent of damming up the river for several feet above its ordinary level which the bars of sand from want of tenacity will scarcely do.
Mr Hodges thinks that small bubbles of cold air are whirled by the eddies till they come in contact with the rocky bed of the river, to which they attach themselves, and then communicating their cold to the water at the bottom which is already at the